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THE TATI DIALECTS OF RAMAND 

By E. YARSHATER 


It is a matter of some surprise that despite more than a hundred years 
of active study of Iranian dialects, one of the most important groups 
of these dialects, viz. Tati, extending from Khalkhal in Azerbaijan to 
Saveh, south-west of Tehran, should, until a few years ago, have 
remained virtually unknown. The group stands out among the 
North-Western Iranian dialects by virtue of its many archaisms in 
morphology, syntax and vocabulary, and by the retention of some 
grammatical features lost to most of the other related groups. With 
every new Tati dialect which comes to light, deeper interest in the 
group is called for, as my recent explorations in Khalkhal, Tarom, 
Zenjan and Kharaqan of Saveh bear out. 

Here I should like to offer a few general remarks about the Tati 
dialects of Ramand, a district to the south-west of Qazvin, which 
contains the largest Tati-speaking population in Persia. 

Ramand is a flat country at the base of the Ramand mountain, 
limited on the north by the Dashtabi and, on the south, by the Zahra 
districts. 

The common vernacular of these regions is Turkish, but in 
Ramand the main villages have retained their Iranian language. 
These villages, moving from north to south, are: (1) Takestan, former 
Siadohon (abbreviated Tak ., pop. 8253), 1 situated some 30 miles to 
the south-west of Qazvin on the road joining this city to Tabriz and 
Hamadan. (2) Esfarvarin (abbrev. Esf., pop. 3452), whose people, 
together with those of Chal, are known for their quarrelsomeness and 
recalcitrance. (3) Shal, popularly Chal (abbrev. Cal ., pop. 4321), a 
conservative village with one of the more interesting Ramandi 

1 For population numbers I have followed the Farhang-e Joghrafia'i-e Iran 
( FJI ), vol. I, which, however, reflects the somewhat imperfect statistics of some 
15 years ago. Estimates given me by the local people and authorities are generally 
much higher. 
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dialects. Its two main districts, Upper and Lower, show slight 
dialectal variations. 1 (4) Xiaraj (abbrev. Xia ., pop. 2784), a declining 
village of past importance, the home of Mira Kuril, the Ramandi poet 
who seems to have lived not earlier than the late Safavid period. 
(5) Xoznin (abbrev. Xoz., pop. 923). (6) Danesf(ah)an (abbrev. Dan., 
pop. 2500). (7) Ebrahim-abad (abbrev. Ebr., pop. 1637), which has an 
exceptionally high level of literacy. (8) Sagz-abad, (abbrev. Sagz ., 
pop. 2070). 2 To these is to be added Eshtehard (abbrev. Esh., pop. 
6267), at 78 kms. north-west of Tehran, which, although it belongs to 
Savuj-bulagh, represents by traditional and linguistic affinities an 
extension of the Tati villages of Ramand. Its dialect is grammatically 
conservative. 3 

The serious attention of scholars was first drawn to the Tati 
dialects of Ramand by W. B. Henning, who briefly visited Takestan 
in 1950, and published his remarks on Takestani in an important 
paper he read before the Philological Society of London in 1953. 4 
Earlier brief references to the Tati of Ramand had failed to arouse 
wide or immediate interest. 5 

Responding to the need for a more thorough study of Ramandi, 
I visited Takestan in the summer of 1955, where I learned of the 
other Tati-speaking villages in Ramand. These I have covered since, 
in the course of several intermittent trips, collecting dialect materials. 
My notes include folk poems, stories, descriptive pieces, and lexical 
and grammatical material. 

1 Cf. U. Cal. berbinden “to cut”, veskenja “sparrow”, nangun “pinch”, but 
L. Cal. bervinden , mesgenja , nangur . M. Sotudeh’s Chali glosses (see below) 
belong to the Upper Chal. 

2 Ebr. and Sagz., however, belong administratively to the neighbouring 
district of Zahra. 

3 Ramandi is also spoken in Qarqasin, Qanbar-shah, Xoruzan and Chalin, 
small villages with emigrants from Esfarvarin; in Yar-abad, a recently founded 
village that has drawn its population from Xiaraj; and in Palang-abad, Baba- 
jaru, Nekujar, Sohbat-abad and Morad-tappe, all belonging to Eshtehard and 
generally derived from it. The dialects of Alvir, and Vidar in the Kharaqan of 
Saveh, are best treated as a separate group of Tati. Of all the known Tati 
dialects, Alviri comes closest to Eshtehardi, and Vidari, an attenuated form of 
Tati, to Alviri. 

4 “The Ancient Language of Azerbaijan”, TPS , 1954, pp. 157-77. 

6 Eshtehardi is mentioned by V. Zhukovsky, Materially I, p. IX; he quotes 
about 140 Esh. glosses he had found on the margin of an 1844 edition of Borhan- 
e Jame'\ see, further, V. Minorsky’s article on “Tat” in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam ; A. Kasravi’s Abari, Tehran, 1938, 3rd ed. 1945, records in Persian script 
brief specimens of the Tati of Khalkhal; see Henning, op. cit. f p. 160. 
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Meanwhile a few publications bearing on Ramandi have appeared: 
a manuscript copy of a treatise on Ramandi dialect, written about a 
hundred years ago by a native of an unspecified village of Ramand, and 
discovered in 1954 by I. Afshar, was published in 1955 by M. Sotudeh 
in the Farhang-e Iran-Zamin , vol. Ill, part I, with Chali equivalents 
in Latin script by the editor. It contains mainly lexical material. 1 In 
1958 J. Al-e Ahmad published an account of the ways and customs of 
Sagz-abad and Ebrahim-abad that included some texts 2 in the dialects 
of these villages, as well as a glossary, and some grammatical remarks. 3 

In spite of their relative closeness, the Ramandi dialects show 
within themselves interesting variations and divergences in vocabu¬ 
lary, as well as in morphology and syntax. 

The most characteristic features of Ramandi dialects may be 
summarized, in morphology, as being the distinction of gender (fern, 
and masc.), and the retention of the oblique case(s) in nouns and some 
pronouns, and in syntax, as being the application of the passive con¬ 
struction where a past transitive verb is involved, and the relatively 
frequent use of postpositions as against the absence or rarity of 
prepositions. 

(1) Distinction of gender . The gender is distinguished in nouns, 
generally in the 3rd sg. of the pronoun, and in some tenses of verbs. 
Feminine nouns are commonly marked by an unstressed - a , with the 
stress regularly falling on the penultimate syllable, e.g. Esh. xoza 
“sand”, kila “farrow”, jua “stream”, guara “calf”, geliiaka “young 
calf”, laxia “branch”, ara “millstone”; Xia. cela “spindle”, nidsa “fly”, 
xawa “co-wife”, xefa “badger”; Cal. tiarsa “hail”, asorda “ladder”, 
dara “sickle”, lava “kiss”, kaha “pheasant”, daya “female colt”, espeja 
“louse”, barra “spade”, kelma “worm”, xudka “sister”; Tak. vii{y)a 
“water”, kasuya “turtle”, fareka “chicken”, hoya “stream”. 4 


1 At the 25th International Congress of Orientalists, I had surmised that, 
on the basis of comparison and internal evidence, the treatise probably reflected 
the dialect of Xiaraj. This was borne out by my subsequent study of Xiaraji. 

2 Tat-neshin-ha-ye Boluk-e Zahra , Tehran. The texts are in fact almost 
entirely from Sagz. and fail to bring out the interesting features of Ebr. dialect. 

3 For publications on other Tati dialects, see E. Yarshater, “The Dialect of 
Shahrud (Khalkhal)”, BSOAS, vol. XXII, part I, 1959, p. 52; “The Tati 
Dialect of Kajal”, ibid., vol. XXIII, part II, 1960, p. 275; a short list of words 
from Xo’in was published by M. Sotudeh in FIZ, vol. VI, 1958. 

4 In Cal. a number of fern, nouns end in -i (the unstressed -a seems to have 
dropped out), e.g. jili “chick” (Tak. cillia ), rneji “young female camel” (Esh. 
majia), macci “cat”. 
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The gender of some animals, as well as some adjectives used 
substantively, is shown by the presence or absence of the above fern, 
morpheme, e.g. Ebr. xar/xar-a “donkey” (masc. and fern.), Esh. 
gow/-a “cattle”, Cal. gusak/-a “young camel”, varg/-a “wolf”; 
fercel/-a “dirty (one)”, sur/-a “red (one)”. Often when the masc. or 
the base ends in - a , the fern, takes -za, e.g. Cal., etc. nomaza “fiance”, 
nomazia “fiancee”; Esh. Fatemia “Fatima”; Sagz. sa?iia “winnowing 
fork” (cf. Pers. sane). 

In pronouns the gender is marked in the 3rd sg. of the personal 
and demonstrative pronouns. Examples from Dan.: a/aya , obi. ji/jia 
“he/she”, (in both cases used also as demons, pron.); am/ama ) obi. 
jeme/jema “this”; demons, adj.: am/je “this”, a/jd “that”. 

In verbs the gender is invariably marked in the 3rd sg. of the 
Preterite and Imperfect, and generally also in the Perfect, the Plu¬ 
perfect (not in Sagz.), the Present, and less frequently in the Sub¬ 
junctive. 1 Examples: Xoz. buma/bumia “he/she came”, mid/miyaya 
“he/she comes”, bevast-e/-i “he/she has run”, bumiafjbumiva 
“he/she had come”; Ebr. mise/misia “he/she used to go”; Sagz. 
bevaz-e/-ia “(that) he/she runs”. 

The distinction of gender in the 1st and 2nd sg. is far less 
frequent, and seems to be on the decline: 2 Ebr. az-im/-em , Esh. 
az-ima/-eyma , Cal. az yima/yeyma “I am”; Cal. ta yisa/yeysa “you 
are”; Ebr. bevast-im / -em, bevast-is /-es “I ran, you ran”; Cal. bettat- 
, bettat-e-s/-i-s “I have, you have run”, bem/bim “I have 
been”; Esh. bem/-a “(that) I be”. 

Only in Ebr. the predicate adj. shows the gender: naxes bef/ 
naxesafa “he/she was ill”. Interesting are Xia. iya and Cal. ya as the 
fern, of z “one”. 

(2) Nominal declension . At least two cases may be noticed in 
Ramandi, direct and oblique. This two case system is generally 
extended to the plural (but not in Tak., where the dir. plural has 
disappeared). The fern, nouns do not change in the obi. case, except 
in Esh.: Mar'yama bomia (dir.) “Maryam came”, but Maryahna nun 
baxard (obi.) “Maryam ate bread”. In the masc. nouns, the sg. obi. 
ends in an unstressed -e. In the plural the obi. ending is commonly 
07Z , 0(71) (Ebr.-£/z). The plural of the direct case, however, shows 

1 In the past tenses the gender distinction is confined to intransitive verbs 
only; see below. 

2 In the following examples the masc. is mentioned first. 
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greater variation: Cal., Sagz., Dan. - e , Esf. - end , Xia., Ebr. -en y and 
Esh. ha. 

The oblique case is used for the genitive, definite direct object, 1 
indirect object, object of a postposition, and in Esh., Cal. and Ebr., 
i.e. the three more conservative dialects, also for the agent of past 
transitive verbs. 

In all Ramandi dialects an obi. case in -(a)r is employed for 
nouns denoting family relationships, e.g. Xoz., etc. zoma/zomar 
“bride-groom, son-in-law”, Esf., etc. teta/tetar “daughter”. This 
obi. ending is extended in most of the Ramandi dialects (not, how¬ 
ever, in the peripheral Esh. and Tak.) to genitives and definite direct 
objects denoting people, e.g. Ebr. comb rayyat-ar hamberdya beba 
“take my farmer with you”, coma cupun-ar das beskias “our shepherd’s 
hand was broken”. 2 

Generally, in Ramandi dialects the vestiges of a different gram¬ 
matical treatment for animate and inanimate objects are clearly 
visible, as may be seen in the following examples: Esf. asifa bekat 
“the apple (fern.) fell”, but, misa bekat-a “the ewe fell”; Cal. Hasan-e 
di “give to H.”, but, xolo zamin di “give fertilizer to the land”. Cf. 
further Cal. - kn/-u “from, in, etc.”, postpositions used for animate 
and inanimate objects respectively. 

(3) Postpositions. Of these, some that are single vowels, like Cal., 
Xia. -n (above), Ebr., Tak. - a , Sagz. -a “in, from”, are hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from case endings, and create case-like forms, except that 
they may also follow the pi. obi. ending and enclitic pronouns, e.g. 
Cal. raz-on-u “in the gardens”, koste-y-u “in your (sg.) belt”, amber dz- 
em-u begeratem “I took (it) with my clothes”; Tak.yV aftavun-a “in this 
sunshine (pi.)”; Sagz. pey-s-a “in his footstep”. 

Interesting is -ku (Tak. - xo , Sagz. - cu ), used also in northern and 
southern Taleshi dialects, as well as in Tati dialects of Khalkhal and 


1 In most of the Ramandi dialects the sg. obi. ending serves also to define 
the defin. dir. obj., but if such a noun is already defined by a possessive adj. or 
an antecedent genitive, the obi. ending is not used, e.g. Ebr. coma ganddm ard 
ha “grind our wheat!”, dadar-em ganddm ard ka “grind my father’s wheat!”, 
but ganddm-e ard ka “grind the wheat”. 

2 Where the definition of such nouns, however, depends on the ending, the 
common obi. ending - e is employed, e.g. Ebr. cupun-e hamberdya beba “take 
with you the shepherd”, cupun-e das beskias “the shepherd’s hand was broken”. 
The rules governing the use of the obi. endings -e and ~(a)r are more complicated 
than briefly stated here. 
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Tarom, but not in Esh., Alviri, and Xo’ini, where -da is used 
instead. 1 

(4) The passive construction . 2 The most consistent form of the 
passive construction is found, among the Tati dialects, in Nowkiani 
(Upper Tarom), where the agent is expressed in the oblique, the 
logical direct object in the direct case, and the verb agrees in number 
and gender with its logical direct object. In Ramandi this construction 
is weakened in various degrees. Closest to Nowkiani is Esh., the most 
conservative Ramandi dialect in this respect, where the above rules 
are generally observed when the logical direct object is animate. With 
inanimate objects, the concord of verb is generally abandoned, and 
the verb (in fact the verbal adjective) is in masc. sg. form: e.g. Hasan-e 
fur-es beza “H. hit his son”, Hasan-e tetia-s bezia “H. hit his 
daughter”, Hasan-e lazak-eha bezandi “H. hit the children”; cemen beza 
debasti “I have tethered the goat (fern.)” (masc.: debasta)\ cf. Hasan-e 
ddra , dara-ha buind-es (masc.) “H. saw the tree (fern.), the trees”. 3 

The most attenuated form of the passive construction is found in 
Tak. and Esf., where the agent appears in the direct case, and the 
logical object is treated as the grammatical direct object, e.g. Esf. 
Hasan momia-purar-es bind “H. saw his cousin (the son of his 
father’s brother)”; Tak. azfel-em add Hasan-e “I gave money to H.”. 4 


1 B. V. Miller’s association of North Taleshi -ku with Persian kn “where?, 
street, quarters, etc.”, Talisskiy yazik, pp. 80-1, is hardly convincing. One is led 
to associate -ku with the Sogdian preposition kw, commonly derived from Av. 
ka?tiy Vedic kam (Slavic ku) and treated by E. Benveniste, “Une correlation 
slavo-iranienne”, Festschrift Vasmer , 1956, pp. 70-3, as one of the important 
isoglosses of Indo-Iranian and Slavic. 

2 The essential elements in a pass, constr. are: (a) a past transitive verb, 
(b) the agent, and (c) the logical direct object. Logically, the agent is the verb’s 
subject; grammatically, however, it does not stand in concord with the verb. It is 
the logical direct object that is the grammatical subject of the verb, since the 
verb is in fact built on a past participle and has a passive sense. In Tati, the 
agent, if not expressed by an enclitic obi. pronoun, is often resumed by one. 

3 The concord of the verb with its logical direct object in Esh. is less fre¬ 
quently observed among the younger generations than among the older. While 
the older people observe the concord sometimes even with the inanimate 
objects, the younger neglect it sometimes even with nouns denoting people, and 
generally with nouns denoting animals. 

4 Only Cal. has preserved, among the Ramandi dialects, a set of agential 
pronouns (also found in Nowkiani and Xo’ini), as distinct from its general 
oblique pronouns: men , ta , ay /ay a (fern, and masc.), ama, soma , ayo(n); cf. the 
obi. personal pronouns: ceme(n) esta, jay/-a (masc. and fern.), cema, soma , 
jayo(n). 



